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ABSTRACT 

Evaluation in reading must be a continuous process. 
The assessment of readinessr progress, and mastery in the development 
of skills^ concepts, and behaviors must be an ongoing process if the 
best decisions are to-^be made for each learner. The articles included 
in this yearbook offer a variety of assessment techniques, using both 
objective and subjective devices. Article titles and authors include: 
"Evaluation: Nine Easy Steps to Improving the Teaching of Reading" by 
Roger Farr; "The Classroom Teacher's Decision in the Use of 
Standardized Reading Achievement Tests" by Gabriel Della-Piana; "The 
Informal Reading Inventory" by Dec n O. Stevens; "Informal Diagnostic 
Techniques" by Mabel S. Clayton; "Measuring the Unmeasurable" by 
Huberta V. Randolph; "Determining the Size Before Trying It on for 
Fit" by Morris L. Mower and Gail Johnson; "Evaluating Readiness for 
Reading" by Darlene Ball; "Instant Error Diagnosis and Prescription" 
by Ethna R. Reid; and "Keep It Simple!" by Maurine Jones. . <T0) 
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IfvlTRO DUCT ION 

Evaluation is on integral part of the educational structure. The assessment of outcomes 
is essential. It provides the necessary feedback for decision making both in curriculum planning 
and instruction. Evaluation is the responsi^Di lity of every educator, but it is primarily the 
responsibility of the teacher - the one who guides the learning. 

The Yearbook, Evaluation in Reading , has been written for teachers and others who 
deal with children in the school setting. The articles not only provide techniques, but they 
also suggest ways of using results in decision making. 

Evaluation in reading nust be a contlnjous process. It is not a pre- and post testing 
program to be administered'at the beginning and close of a school year. The assessment of 
readiness, progress^, and mastery In the development of skills, concepts, and behaviors must be 
an on-going process'if the best decisions are "'•ac' foY each learner. 

There are many ways of determining readiness, growth, and mastery of skills, concepts, 
and behaviors in reading. The articles, while not all inclusive, offer a variety of techniques, 
using both objective and subjective devices. The best decisions cannot be made solel)^ on 
observation and intuition. Neither can they be made using results from standardized jests. Data 
collected in various ways provide the/most reliable feedback for decision making. . 

Special acknowledgment is made to the contributors who are responsible for this Yearbook. 
In addition to the persons responsible for the content, others assisted in .its production ♦ 
Louisa E, Avila, my secretary, did much of the follow-up work and typed the origincil ropy. 
Alan D. Young, Specialist in Graphics Education In the Salt Lake City District, desicjned the 
cover and assisted in the preparation of the original copy. Deon Stes'ens, President of Utah Council 
of the Internotional Reading Association, supervised the printing. 

Huberta V. Randolph, 
Editor 
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EVALUATION: N I NE EASY STEPS TO 
IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF READING 

Roger Farr 
Indiana University 

T'^or'iing children fo read can be improved through the use of good evaluation practices. 
It is the purpose of this article to briefly describe those practices. 
Similarities Between Evaluation and Instruction 

The essentials of good 'eochmg and good evaluation are quite similar. Good teaching 
demands clerjrly s-foved goals, and so does good evciluation. Good teaching is based on valid and 
reliable information about the learning environment and the characteristics of learners, and so is 
good evaluation. Good teaching happens when a teacher is alert to unexpected outcomes, and 
so does good evaluation. This list of similai iMes could be extended even further. 

The main reason for these similarities is that evaluation and teaching are both related to 
decision making. The valuing process of evaluation usually results in some decision for action such 
as continuing a successful program for an additional year, expanding a program, or re-teaching a 
unit of material which students haven't learned. Because evaluation often results in a decision to 
take some action, evaluation has often been defined in its broadest sense as the process of providing 
information for making decisions. Teaching is also a process of continually making decisions. For 
example, a teacher decides to introduce certain instructional materials, to use selected teaching 
procedures, or to try to achieve specific objectives. It is the emphasis on decision making which i^ 
the essential similarity between teaching and evaluation. 

The broad definition of evaluation being proposed here is ihnt e^ aluation is a set of steps 
that will help teachers choose among instructional alternatives. Teatners are, of course, faced with 
a multitude of decisions in teaching reading. Examples of decisions include whether to assign 
particular reading materials to a particular child, which reading skills to feach to that child, how 
to^organize for instruction, when to move a child to more advanced instruction, and so on. The list 
n^ta^isions faced by a teacher is endless, and these decisions are made not just once but continuously. 



For this reason if evaluation is to aid the teacher in making decisions, evaluation must be 
comprehensive and continuous. 
F ormat for Planning Evaluation 

Because of the similarity between good teaching and good evaluation, many of the processes 
of evaluation are not new to most teachers. However, the following description of evaluation 
practice should provide a framework for teachers to organize and make better use of present 
evaluation activities for improving instruction. To begin an effective classroom evaluation program 
it is necessary for a teacher to ask himself four questions. First, what decisions am I faced with in 
this instructional situation; secondly^ what are the alternatives for each decision; third, what 
information do I need to choose between olternatives; and fourth, what procedures should f use to 
collect the information? For the typical situation in teaching reading the decisions could be 
categorized as those concerned with developing instructional objectives, the teaching method and 
materials to use, and, perhaps, the organizational pattern to use. Obviously this categorization of 
instructional decisions is arbitrary and many other patterns could be used. The first time systematic 
evaluation is put into effect, ii" would probably be advisable to develop a work sheet which follows th 
suggested framework. Such a work sheet is included below: 

Format for Focusing Evaluation 
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Nine Steps to Impl ementing Classrcori •:vakiC{Ion" 

Tpere are a number of approaclies thai couid be iaken to implement the evaluation design 
discussed above and evaluation wil! piobably be mosf useful if each teacher would develop his own 
personalized approach. There are, however^ o number of essential concerns thot need to be dealt 
with regardless of the particuiar opprocch thai Is developed* These are labeled "the nine evaluation 
steps to improving the teaching of reading," They Include the following: 

1. Vou need to decide v/haf yov mean by reeding. 

2, Instructional goals based on your definition of reading must be developed^ 

3. You need to study ihe learning eiivironment for each child. 

4, Your insrructional goals niust be re-deffned based on the study of each learning 
environment. 

5, You need fo list instructional decisions. ■ 

6, Alternatives must be listed and their feasibility considered. 

7. Information needs for each decision must be staled- 

8. Information collection strategiei^ need to be selected, devised, end used. , 
9< Information must be used to make decisions, i.e* to Implement an instructional 

program* 

Each of these nine steps should be studied at length. For this paper it will only be possible 
to raise some of the more important considerations for each step. 
Step 1. Defining Reading 

Before anyone begins to teach systematically any set of b'ehaviors to anyone elese, it is 
absolutely essential that the set of beliaviois be defined. This holds trg^j^vhei^ b ehaviors 
being taught are called playing chess, swimming, criticizing literature or reading- There are times 
when a teacher does not define the reoding behaviors he k teaching because he mechanically 

ments a specific set of instructional procedures outlined for ur.e with a specific set of materials. 



In these cases it is the author of fhe instructional matt^rlais who has defined reading and the author - 
of the materiaij Is, In fact, the teacher; The person presenting the materials (who is erroneous:'/ 
referred to as a teacher) is just that, c presenter of mcterials, and probably could be replaced by a 
programmed machine of some sort. 

To be cn effective teacher of reading, a teacher must view himself as a decision maker who 
who selects and chooses from a variety of educational structures in order to ac!>ieve a specific set of 
behaviors. It is defining 'hese behaviors that is the vital first step. 

Reading can be defined in a variety of ways. To validate that statement, one need only 
examine the vast number of operational definitions of reading exemplified by the many different 
instructional materials and different tests of reading. Reading Is not g single, definite, agreed 
upon set of behaviors. The act of defining reading actually takes place everytime a teacher chooses 
to teach a particular skill of reading, everytime a particular set of Instructional materials are selected 
to teach reading, and everytime a specific formal or informal test is administered. It Is essentia!, 
however, to bring this defining act from an implicit to an explicit level so that it can become o 
recognized criterion for examining the validity of instructional decisions. 

Defining reading can and should take place on three levels: theoretical, practical, and " 
Instructional. A teacher of reading will find that it will not be easy to develop these three parts of 
the definition, but it is this base on which the evaluation process is built. Before considering these 
three parts of the definition it should be mode quite clear that the first essential of good definition 
is thot the definition must be constantly re-examined and revised. The process of defining reading 
should become a lifetime task for teachers of reading. 

The first level of the definition, the theoretical, sets the stage for the nexr two levels. 
It is at this level where one must consider v^hether reading Is a cognitive and/or affective process; 
whether it Is related to other language behaviors, and what Its unique features are. 
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The second level , thrt pi'uctical^ where one musf* consider the cicfual inst-ances and 
siluaHons in any individuals lift-* and decide v/hofher iher.e arc instances of reading. Is ski mmirig 
a grocery list reading? Is reacting to facial expressions? Finding o telephone number in a directory? 
Telling someone aboui* a book? From Hiis, practical level of definition, the teacher will be able to 
develop broad goals thai- ho wi!! hy to achieve uifh his ctudents. 

The third level, the instructional, is flu) lev^^l at which one considers the specific skills that 
comprise thcJ gf^nercil bohavior lie lios calh;d rooding, Hie o|-^timcl seqtenco for teaching those skills, 

r 

and in general determines what must be taught in order for the general goals (or the practical 
definitional level) ro be reoched. 

Eclch of the three levels mu-it be compnflble if any level is -o be useful to the teacher, Wifhout 
ihis first step/ the defining rending, fhere is little reason to try to implement any of the steps 
which fol low. 

Step 2, Developing Instrucfional Gonh 

Obviously the second and third levels of ihe defining step leads directly to the development 
of instructional goafs. ^The instructinnn^ goals should state the behaviors to b& exhibited by leorners. 
However", it is not essential and ceitc/;niy not practical to attempt also to state criterion levels or 
conditions for each instructional gooL These two factors may possibly be determined at the time 
specific instruction is being planned, but they are not helpful or needed at this stage. 

The instructional goals should: 

1 . be congruent wi^-h the stat^?d definition of reading. 

2. specify learner behaviors-^ 

Step 3. Studying the Learning Environment ' * 

The preceding two steos are not dependent on a particular teaching/learning situation. They 
are cognitive tasks that require continued study by the tecfcher; and they apply to ony tnstrue tional ^ 
s""*"*'^" The teaching of reading cannot stop until everyone has thoroughly studied the reading process. 



Each teacher must face the task of simultaneously engaging in the continuous study of the reading 
proceiiS while actually teaching children to read. 

The first step in bringing a definition of reading and general reading goals into utilization 
is a study of the learning environment. This study should include searching for answers to the 
following questions: 

% * ■ ■ 

T. What are the language backgrounds of the students? 

2. What are the experiential backgrounds of fhe students? 

3. What is the community's view toward education? 

4. What are tiie age levels and past learning experiences of the children? 

5. What is expected and required of children In reading by teachers? 

Even tentative answers to these questions will provide a useful guide to Step Four: 
Redefining Instructional Goals. 
Step 4: Redefining Instructional Gruels 

The information gathered in step three can be used to revise and refine Instructional goals 
for a specific set of learners. For example, a general instructional goal might be stated as "Children 
will exhibit interest in read'ng by choosing and reading books.", What kinds o^ books they .will be 
interested in will certair 'y depend on their age levels, their experiential backgrounds, and other 
factors. If the community has never been a book oriented community, but rather views schools as 
institutions to teach vocational skills^ then the. goal might be revised to include trade journals. 

The purpose of this redefinition stage is to bring broad instructional goals into sharper focus 
and to make sure they are realistic for a given situation. 
Step 5. Listing Instructional Decisions 

Once the instructional goals for a particular learning situation have been stated, the teacher 
needs to plan the program to reach the goals. This planning takes place continuously with instruction. 
The framework for this planning is based on instructional decisions. Decisions are generally concerned 



wifh reoGing fevels and skflfs, insfrucf lonai materials and mefhods, and oiganizafron. 

The teocl'.er v/onfs fo know whof reading skills to teach fo a particular child? What 
fnsfr'jctionol approach to use'^ What materials to use? Tlie list of instructional decisions is 
as extensive os the Instruction Itself, 
Step 6. Declsioi^ Alferfiaflves 

If a decision is valid, it must include more than one alternative. For example, if a teacher 
must use one particular reading bock for all students, then it is obvious that there is no need to list 
choice of reading level of materials as a decision* However, it is this study of the feasibility of 
olternof ives j//hich ofteji results in the increased interest in alternatives to present practices, 

Porhnps, the most important point to remember in regard to decisions and alternatives is that 
almost nil instructional decisions are tentative and they must be continuously reconsidered. 
Step 7. Information Needs 

Once the feasibility of alternatives has been established, the next step is to consider the 
information tliat is needed to choose a particular alternative. The information needs are, of course, 
primarily determined by a particular decision- However, the teacher's definition of reading wllj 
also be an important factor in determining Information needs. For example, a decision may involve 
the assignment of a particular reading level to a child. The Information needs to make this decision 
would be how well the child reads the materials of varying instructional reading levels. But the 
question that stil! needs to be answered in this example Is still based on the already stated definition 
of reading. Should the child read the materials oralb^ or silently^ should oral reading errors be 
corrected, should comprehension questions be asked and, if so, whal kinds? Answers to these 
questions depend on how the teacher defines reading. 
Step 8, Collection of Information 

The next step is to. consider the procedures for collecting the needed informatior. The key 
determiners in selecting information collection procedures are the decisions to be mC'^e, 



The usual procfice in rollecf-Ing informat'ion Is to administer some standardized reading test. 
While standardized reading tests may provide needed informaMon for making some decisions, it is 
obvious thct they do not provide information for many daily Instructional decisions that the teacher 
has to make. Teachers should begin to develop and collect a wide variety of information collecMon 
procedures that can be used when needed. These could include checklists, observation forms, short 
criterion referenced tests, and so on. 

A discussion of the validity and reliability of these procedures would Involve more discussion 
than is possible in this paper* However, two points can be made. First, the validity of an information 
collection procedure Is dependent on the match between the teacher*s definition of reading and the 
information collection procedure. Secondly, the more often information regarding particular 
behaviors is collected the more reliable will be the decision about those behaviors. 

It is quite possible that this eighth step, the development, selection, and use of information 
collection pro<:edures is the step which causes the greatest difficulty in the opproach being described 
here. Teachers need to have more experience and practice in the art and science-of efficiently 
collecting information which is both valid and reliable to help them make instructional decisions. 
Step 9. Implementation of De cisions 

The last step in the nine step process described here is the implementation of a decision. This 

step involves revising materials and teaching strategies, and considering information needs to 

determine the effectiveness of the newly implemented strategies. It is this consideratiDn of how to 
« 

determine if the new strategies are successful that will result in the recycling of this process from 

step four back again to step nine. 

Summary 

1 \i is essential that the teacher and those who support classroom activities recognize the 

importance and opportunities of the mcjor sequences of decisions within the broad program. It is 



<5t|ucjllx ifT^porh:jnf fUof ili^y nvo rjble lo oporoi ionnlire o'ich |")orHoti of Vhe sequence* This ospccl" 
involves cloar s^a^^^fnt7nh r>f obir^cHve?;; dolineolron of insttuclional procedureji. cincl all'ernatives, . 
being careful io moke clryar H)e rclo^inn^hIp of piucodures to ohjectivos; and filtitement of 
cnfenn for r^^cognlrinq fbnf fhe r>bjochivo has eilher boen mei or to defermine who) else is necessary 
^o secure ifs afk/Inrrjen) . ' - 

bed here way be colled "merely good leaching/' and, in facf^ tlWs 
mode I does place flie f one her If) a role as plarwier who inoKe^ roHona! decisions re yarding an 
educntlonof envirotiriienf which is likely to provid3 on opMnial learfjiny slluufion. EvoluuHon in fhe 
cla^^^room nece?;<i^ales rr>ach preplanning and crilfcal Ihinkingv Teochers nuiy plead 1*hal fhis Mme 
sl»oi/ld b" ^penl in ac:f!vil!es <?fhei.lhaf» pvrthjal i<>/i, Fv(.ihKjf ion, ho\ve\'er, con be a vital guide fo» 
plormlnci instruction; a<; n inonifofing system to deie'vnino the nature of a«;sistance for teachers os well 
as studenfs; and as a syst-eai for }ns*n'ing sfuden! success. Viewed in fhis aianner fhe onl)' concern 
should be fhai- if v/oald be wasteful of I he timr and energy of both teacher and children 'not to begin 
sysfematic evaluation. - ' 

Many attempts to iniplement evaluation procedures at the classroom or program level have met 

I 

with only limited success. Sometimes the teacher is unable or unwilling fo state objectives in relotion 
to the comple>fities of the total program^ in addition, if the teacher competencies-described above 
have not been part of on effective pre- or in-service program^ teachers will be required to "shop*' 
for appropriate training programs^ school distrlctSr or materials to assist in developing their 
competencies. 

It is olso^ possible that other concepts such as traditional testing or grading proctices are 
incompatible with evaluation. In this case the instructional staff should exan>!ne cofitradictory 
f)olicies or^d begin to set priorities. 



THE CLASSROOM TEACHER'S DECISIONS 
IN THE 

USE OF STANDARDIZED READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Gabriel Della-Piana 
University of Utah 

Standardized reading tests are administered fn most schools. There are a number of ways In 
which they may be used by the teacl.-r in the'planning of an instructional program. These ways are 
briefly discussed oiid illir:lrated here under two rrajor cat jgnrles. Predictive Uses (including 
comparisons with norm groups, prediction within a pro^jram, differential predicMon betvyeen programs 
and Individual Diagnosis (including interpretation of profile, of an individual student. Item performai 
of students, and relationship between stondardized test- performance and informal reading inventory 
performance). 

Predictive Uses * 

A major use of standardized reading tests is for prediction of the potential performance level 
of a student and assessment of program's effectiveness. Questions to be asked Jn these uses of 
standardized tests by the classroom teacher are: 

1 . Comparison with norms. How do your students compare v/ith students of similar age 
and ability in communities similar to the one they are in? Often comparisons are made with 
"national V norms. This is not an adequate comparison for a school-community program with unusual 
advantages or disadvantages for children. How confident may one be in interpreting any scores on 
the test based on the accuracy with which instructions were followed in administering the test and 
scoring it? Often, tests are administered and scored In ways that deviate from the standardized 
instructions. In such cases the norms are*useless although the individual test Item responses may still 
be helpful if the administration and scoring procedures are known. 



2. Prediction wUhin a program. The use of a scaHergram will help you to visualize 
how effectively a particular test predicts cchievemenf in your program. Data from a hypothetical 
study is prcisented to illustrate tho procedure. 
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September Murphy-Durrcll Reading Readiness Analysis 
From such a scaHergram you can defermine the best fit line (the means of each column 

i 

represented by © by inspection or by use of a regression equation. You can then find the critical 

sco'e on the aptitude test that predicts the noed for remediation. For example, if a child is below 

the mean score for his aptitude level on achievement in February, you can pick him up for diagnosis 

» 

and remediation^ (Thus, a child with Murphy-Durrell of 17 is predicted to have a February vocabulary 
of 6. If he is lower, look at him.) Also, if a vocabulary score below 20 in February is considered 
too poor for your group, then as early as September you know that anyone with a Murphy-Durrell 
below 67 should be given special attention. ^ . • 

The seme kind of scattergram can be made with any number of tests as predictors (e,g. auditory 
discrimination, word recognition, comprehension, blending) and any number of other tests as 
achievement measures to be predicted (e«g-, oral and silent word recognltipn, vocabulary, 
comprehension and rate of reading). 



3. Di IferenI icil pi ecliclion beiween prorjrams, Sup[;>os(3 you liove hvo different 
'programs loi t-eciching iriiilal rocidiitg: ' Tiecifmoni A, a phonics freofmonl (Fry^s moferial) and 
Vrecitmenl a looW-^say hogf-ment* (Scol t-Foiesmoii) . Do chitdron with certain apViiudes do ^ 
beHer under one h'ecfl*ment flion onofhor? Consider Hie ITPA audiJ-ory-vooal sequential test 
("Listen-Say 6-8-9*'). Rebiflls comparincj performance on this aptitude test with reading achievement 
under IIkj two iroatmenls looked like tliej-opreseniation in Fig, 1 ,0 in one study. The lines shown 
ore regression functions (I.o,, ihe regression lines representing the besl fit for predicting a person's 
score on oruv rt^^sl" fr'orn Ins score on cinotiW-r). VVhol the results show is that below a certain level of 
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F1g. 1.0 . ■ ; ' . ■ ■ ■ . 
Auditory-Vocal SequentialTest ■ * r 

sequencing ability (15 on the ITPA audi tory-vocol sequ^intial test) a child could be placed on a whole 
word metliod (B) to maximize his chances of success. Above a score of 15 a child coufd be placed in 
a linguistic plionics method to maximize his chances of success* This kind of analysis can be done for 
o- small. group of classes or even for a tea^^her's own class over a period , of years if two methods are 
used on randomly oss*gned subgroups of i^er class. 

On the other hand if orie program yields consistently better results than another, then there 
.is no I'se in giving an aptitude measure since ail children should be assigned to the best treatment.' ^ 
That situotion is depicted by Fic^. 2.0 below* It Is clear that no matter what the level of 



Thaf sftuaHon is cleplcfed by Fig. 2,0 boiow. I^ is clear Hial" no matter what the level of 
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Fin, 2.0 
AudUory-Vocni Sequenti^il Test 



aptitude of a child, method A yields better results than method B. Studies yielding data such as 
in Fig. 1.0 and Fig. 2.0 are increasingly needed locally and natiunolly- 
For Individual Diagnosis 

1. Which scores in a profile for q studenf are reliably different? Is a student really 
better in one skill than another? Each test score should be considered as a ban d not a point. The 

band is + one standard error of thr student's score. Thus, if Jim's t-score is 50 on vocabulary and 

— ■ ^. . ^ ■ 

44 on comprehension. Is he rec ty better In vocabulary than comprehension? If the standard error 
of both tests is "3", Jim's score band on vocabulary is 47 to 53 and on comprehension is 41 to 47. 
Since the bands overlap, we should not put much confidence in hypothesizing about why he was 
higher in vocabulary than comprehension,' nor in devising more special progroms for one than the 
other. If the bands did not overlap. It would be worth paying special attention to the lower score. 
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2. On which kinds of test items did the class and individual students perform poorly? 



Suppose a computer printout of the tests for your class was as follows: 

Test Behavior Test Items Student Missing Each Item 



Identifying ihe meaning of 
prefixes in words (prefixes; 
un, re, in, in, pre)^ 



3 

16 
19 

25 



I , Rob, Jim Alice 



Interpret figurative language 
such as meiCjphor, simile, and 



5 

12 

17 
23 



Bill, Rob, Jim, Alice:, John, 
Peter 

Bill, Rob, Jim, Alico, John, 

Peter 
Bill, Rob 
Bill, Rob 



Syllabication: dividing words 
into syllables such as fo-ma-to, 
stu-dent, re-tiirn, say-ing, 
ei-fher, a-cross, de'-scribe, 
rid-dle, ea-ger. 



/ 

15 
27 
30 
33' 



II, Rob 
II 



Obviously this kind of summary is helpful to you in deciding what individual students to 
check out for further diagnosis and individualized work on specific skills ond what skills seem to 
be a problem for a larger group, and therefore, perhaps, a weakness in the total curriculum in reading 

3. What function al reading level does a specific standardized test score represent? 
If you gave an informal reading inventory to each child based on basal readers, you might identify 
the basal reader level at which a child reads independently (99% or better word calling in context, 
90% or better comprehension and 90% or better in pronouncing words in isolation) and with 
Instructional help (95 to 98% in word pronouncing in context, 51 to 89% comprehension and 
50 to 89% pronouncing words In isolation). Then you can plot standardized achievement test 
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performance against IRI (Informal Reading Inventory) performance and come up with information 
like the following: 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH SPECIFIED LEVELS OF 
STANDARDIZED TEST AND IRI TEST PERFORMANCE 



N = 120 Fourth Grade Sf-udents 


Fourth Grade Basal 
Reader IRI 
Performance 
Levels 


Standardized Reading Test Performance Total Score 


40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 90-99 100-109 100+ 


Independent 
Instructional 
Frustrotional 


0 0 1 10 20 80 110 119 
0 1 1 20 30 30 5 0. 
120 119 118 90 70 10 5 1 


This kind of information will allow you to say that students scoring ]00 or better on the 



standardized reading test (which ^may incidentally represent a grade equivalent of 5.8) can be 
considered inrlopendenf readers in the fourth grade basal reader. : 
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THE INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

Deon O. Stevens 
University of Utah 

The informal reading inventory (IRI) is a device designed to (1) uncover some of t.ie 
major basic factors of a student's functional reading behavior, and (2) ident'ify the student's 
Independent, instructional^ and frustrational reading levels. The inventory is administered 
during a structured reading situation in which the student reads selections of different reading 
difficulty both orally and silently. During the reading^ the teacher records pronunciation 
errors and comprehension errors # The teacher's notes are then compared with a set of criteria 
to identify the student's reading levels. - 
The Independent Reading Level 

The independent reading level is that level where the reader experiences no difficulty; 
that level at which a person has sufficient control of vocabulary, word attack skills, language 
structure, and comprehension to allow reading without assistance. The novel which you, as an 
adult pick up and breeze through, is written on an independent reading level for you. 

Although there is not complete agreement among authorities as to criterion specifics for 
each reading level, I feel that the following percentages are appropriate. For reading behavior 
to be judged at the independent level, the reader must: 

1. Pronounce accurately 98-100% of the words Cexcluding proper nouns if 
mispronounced). 

2. Answer correctly at least 90% of the comprehension questions. 
Instructional Reading Level 

The instructional level is that reading level at which all instruction should be initiated. 
Materials at this Iwel are not so difficult as to frustrate efforts to learn, nor so easy as to fail 
to challenge the intellect. 



For reading behavior to be dorermined oi the Instructional ievel, the reader must: 

]• Pronounce occurateiy 94-97^0 of the words. 

2. Answer correctly 75-90% of the co.nprehenslon questions. 
Frusr ratio nal Reading Level 

C ;en, the frusfrotlorio! level is the level at which far too many students ore expected 
to work. This level of difficulty Is reached when the student is unable to overcome obstacles In 
reading and shov/s definite sympfoms of blocknce* The lojiguage structure may be too difficult 
for the student to hand lee Concepts mcy be presented too rapidly and without opproprfate 
clarification. This Is especially chioi acteristic of expository writing more so than of narrative 
writing. ' 

If required to read materials at this level of difficulty ^ the student will probably: 

1* Pronounce accurately less than 90% of the words. 

2. Ansvv/er correctly 50% or less of the comprehension questions. 

v3* Exhibit certain types of errors^ such as: 

a. word~by~word reading, 

b. frequent word and/or phrase repetitions, additions, substitutions, or ommissions, 

c. incorrect Interpretation ot punctuation, 
d* making errors on known v/ords, and 

e. inobliity to onrlcipate meaning, to utilize context clues. 
Compiling an IRI. 

One of tl'je advantages of the IRI is that it Is relatively Inexpensive* The materials for the 
inventory ore usually readily avoIfcSle. One disadvantage is that the IRI requires some time fn 
putting It tonether. 

To begin,^ the teacher should secure graded reading selections representative of levels lower 
than the level being taughi . Other levels may be added to the inventory at the teacher's 

ERJ.C 

onvenience. (See Figure I) 
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X Suggested Reading Levels to be included in Initial IRI according to 



current grade being taught. 
• Suggested Reading Levels to be added to IRI at later time. 



For example, the sixth grude teacher will secure selections representing third, fourth, and fifth 
grade reading levels. Selections on first, :econd, and sixth grade are also appropriate, and the 
teacher would do well to add Ihem to the others. 

Because the inventory Is used to assess reading performance, the selections n^ust not be 
familiar to the students. Preferably, the selections should be approximately one hundred words 
in length, they should be appealing, and they should be of such nature that ten questions dealing 
witli both factual and inferential .questions can be raised from the content. The copy on which the 
teacher records the student's performance should be a rouble-spaced facimile of the student*s copy* 

Toads 

You will probably be surprised to know that toads 
make interesting pets. These harmless little creatures 
do not bring us bad luck as some people think. The 
toad is really one of our best friends and not an 
enemy at all . 

Toads are nice people, harmless, good-natured 
and friendly. They come to our gardens and doorsteps 
because they can find food there. In return for a 
safe binding place under the doorstep or a bush, one 
toad will eat thousands of harmful insects, worms 
and slugs during the summer. 

Toads do not cause warts. The little lumps on a toad's 
skin are tiny glands. 
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Comprehension Questions 

1 , Why do some people fhink toads bring bad luck? (stories handed down 
cause supersMtion — or any appropriate answer) 

2. Are toads harmful? (no) 



3, Is a toad our enemy? (he isn't) 



4, Why do they come to our gardens? (food) 



5, What do they do for us? ^eat thousands of insects, worms, slugs) 



6, Where do they like to hide? (under doorstep or bush) 

7, Why do they ccuse warts? (they don't) > 



8, What are the little lumps on the toad's ^kin? (gland) 



9, How does the story describe the toad? (friendly, harmless, good-natured) 

10. What color is a toad? (brownish-gray) 

Total number of words 105 

Total words missed Percent 

Total questions missed Percent . .. . 

Readability 

A concern in selecting materials is that they truly represent the desired reading levels. 
Readability formulas have been used to determine reading levels; however, most well known 
formulas, such as the Dale-Chall Readability Formula, and the Spache Readability Formula are 
lengthy and quite time consuming. Fry presented a "Readability Formula that Saves Time" which 
utilized a graph. (See Table I.) Because of high correlations with other accepted formulas, this 
graph is of great use for determining the reading level of books, 
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TABLE I 



Graph for Estimating Readability 

by Edward Fry, Rutgers University Reading Center 
Average number of syllables per 100 words 



Short words f 



Long words 



l/t I /ft iito 124 \2S 132 iS6 1 40 W 1^8 <S2 Igfi I6<3 U4 t68 t7g 

■ i — i — • — 1 — 1 — 1 — f — I I If w t i ■ I — n — T I — r — I 't f 1 (I — 1 — 1 1 




DIRECTIONS: Randomly select 3 one hundred word passages from a book or 
an article. Plot average number of syllables and average number of words per 
sentence on graph to determine area of readability level. Choose more passages, 
per book if gicat variability is observed. 



Note: The RcadabiJily Graph is not editors would be pleased If this source 
copyrighted. Anyone may reproduce it in were cited, 
any quantity, but the author and the 
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The preceding selecfion about* "Toads" can be used to demonsfTate how Fry's formula 
may be used to determine the readability of Individual selections. 
Number of words - 105 • ^ 
Number of syllables = 136 
Number of sentences - 8 

Formula: 

100 (number of syllables) , r n i i 

i J i — = average number ot syllables 

number ot words ' 

100 (number of sentences) 

— j 7 j = average number of sentences " " 

number ot words 

OR • 

105 • 

100 (8) 7 . ' 
105~-^-^ 

READABILITY 5th GRADE 

Administering the !RI 

The following procedures are suggested for administering an informal reading inventory: 

1. Establish good rapport with the student. 

2. Oral sight reading and comprehension check to determine oral independent, 
instructional, and frustrational reading levels. 

3. Silent reading and comprehension check to determine silent independent, 
instructional, and frustrationol reading levels. 

4. Listening fevel (thought by some to be the potential reading level) determined 
when the student responds correctly to 75-90% of the questions after listening 
to selection. 



Markiiig System for Oral Reading 

To make the most of the testing situation, the teacher must be competent with 
a notational system which will permit him to record quickly and accuractely reading errors. 

1. Circle all onnissions. 

2. Insert with a caret (a) all additions. 

3. Draw a line through words for which mispronunciations were made; 
write above, phonically, the mispronunciations. 

4. Write "p" over the words pronounced by the teacher. 

Markings for the above listed tyres of errors are counted. Percentages are computed, 
and together with percentages obtained from the questions are compared with criteria for 
judging the student's reading performance (see pages 1-3). Table H presents percentages 
for each reading level. 

TABLE II . 
READING PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 



READING LEVEL 


WORD PRONUNCIATION 


COMPREHENSION 


INDEPENDENT 


98 - 100% 


90% 


INSTRUCTIO NAL 


94 - 97% 


75 - 90% 


FRUSTRATIO NAL 


-90% 


-50% 
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Toads 

pri V 

You will -pFobably be surprised to know that toads / 

^, , P. . ^^^^^ P 

make interesting pets. These harmless little creatures 2 

do not bring us bad luck as some people think. The 

toad is really one of our best friends and not an 

enemy at al L 

CjOocJ Tor \f.^A 

Toads are nice people, harmless, good- noture^ and / 
friendly. They come to our gardens and -doorsteps- I 
because they can find food there. In return for a 

safe hiding place under the -^eofst-ep or a bush, one ' 

l):m.Jr e J5 

toad will eat #!oysefj45 of harmful insects, worms I 



and slugs during the summer* 



Toads do not cause warts. The little Iwftps- on a toad's i 
skin are tiny glands. / 



Comprehension Questions ^ ^ 

1. Why do some people think toads bring bad luck? (stories handed down 
cause superstition — or any appropriate answer) j.K- ^ci^n'-f h^nci^j) 

2, Are toads harmful? (no) 



3. Is a toad our enemy? (he isn't) ^^^j iMey <ia Kfe nW' Cur ehCrny 

4. Why do they come to our gardens? (food) h,^ ^ l/ pdn 



5. What do they do for us? (eat thousands of insects^ worms, slugs) 



6. Where do they like to hide? (under doorstep or bush) ^ 

7. Why do they cause warts? (they don^t) Aon'icAnFse u/^^-f 



8. What are the little lumps on the toad's sk'n? (glands) j^^^^,^^ ^ 



f 

9. How does the story describe the toad? (friendly, harmless, good-natured) 
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10. Whaf color is a toad? (brownish gray) ^ ^ ^yf- / y f ^ 

Total number of words 105 

Total words missed q Per cent ^/ 

Total questions missed ^ Per cent ^ /) ^? 

Reading Level T/^ r;3r^/-^ t/OaT^L 

Subjective [udgment by the teacher is necessary when a reading performance will nof 
neatly fit the specified objective criteria. Usually, a safe rule of thumb is to lower the reading 
difficulty level to the next lower level when a discrepancy occurs. For example, if testing on a 
sixth grade selection reveals 95% accuracy on word'pronunciatlon (suggesting an instructional 
level), and only 50% accuracy on comprehension (suggesting a frustrational level), then, to avoid 
the risk of placing the student in too difficult material, the reading level would be considered as 
being frustrational, not instructional o 

The IRI is not without problems; however, it is a very useful diagnostic tool v/hich will help 
provide a clear picture of student's reading problems — necessary for providing appropriate learning 
activities for students. 
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INFORMAL DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUES 

Mobel 5. Clayton 
Utah System Appmoch To Individualized Learning Prefect 

Something that is worth doincj^ Is worth doing well. To improve performance look at the 
performance critically; find the steps thot are faulty; then plan how to practice to gain Improvement 
where it is needed. The activity might be hitting a target, adding figures, introducing friends, 
teoching chemistry, relieving tension, building motivation, or reading a book- The process is the 
same: observe the performance; pinpoint the failures; plan activities that help; practice; then, 
measure improvement. 

Any observed performance can be diagnostic. How diagnostic the observation is depends 
on four variables: (1) knowledge of v/hat is to be observed;. (2) the exactness with which the 
situation is structured; (3) the objectivity of the observation and the recording; and (4) how 
critically and precisely the crucial steps thot spoil the performance are defined^. Of course, 
practice and the training of the observer make a difference, but all of us do diagnosis every day. 
When we criticize our ov/n or a child's behavior, we are being diagnostic jT the criticism is specific, 
pinpoints the crucial good and bad elements, and directs attention to possible improvement. There 
is one particular kind of diagnosis that seems to be essential. 

' Diagnosis is needed more with the skills than in any other area- How well we grow through 
reading, our success socially, financially, emotionally, all depend on the skills at our command. 
The skills might be physical, social, occupational, intellectual, conceptual, or the way we handle 
our emotional lives. Particularly, as teachers of reading, we are more concerned with diagnosing 
the skills In reading so that the child may grow more and more through reading. It is the purpose 
of this paper to suggest some useful informal ways to improve. 



What Needs fo be Observed 

In reading, what are the skills that ^noke a difference? What specifically needs to be 
observed? Of course, this will be different at different levels of reading. However, since 
the skills are on a continuum, a general observation of the reading activity soon Indicates where 
specific diagnosis of skills is needed. 

The first step is to know the range ana oreodth of the reading activity of the group. 
Structure a free reading time. Do children go to books eagerly, open them with confidence? Do 
they pick books with pictures or without pictures? How "faf" are the books chosen? Do they 
choose stories or factual books? Do they preview factual materials before reading? How difficult 
are the books they read? How do they share their reading? What do their comments tell you about 
their comprehension, penetration, language and thinking development? This kind of observation 
helps to narrow what specific skills need to be observed* Remember, first comes an observation that 
allows a broad range of activity such as reading, writing, and arithrrietic. This gives us the variety 
and roughly Indicates types of skills needed for the activity. 

Now, we begin to refine our observation. We must decide what areas need to be observed- 
We limit our observation according to:' (1) differences that affect learning and that can be improved; 
(2) differences that hinder growth in reading; (3) differences not measured by standardized tests; 
and (4) the differences we know how to measure and how to improve. 

For instance, if a learner Is a very slow reader, we know this affects iearning; that it can be 
improved; that factors such as word recognition, visual memory, and lack of understanding^ of sentence 
structure may be Interfering; that these are not specifically measured by the usual standardized tests; 
that each of these can be measured and Improved. 

We go from the broad observation to measuring narrowly and specifically the factors that 

interfere. If a child of eight reads slowly, chooses mostly picture books, has poor comprehension, 

we want to know what produces this behavior. Can he read the words? We give him a list of 

^ .b(y twenty- five words of graduated difficulty to ruad. If he can't pronounce these at o 
SBtasffl ^^^^ 



saHsfactory level, dqes he know his loffers? We diclcile a short sentence with all the letters In it. 
(See Test- No. 1) If he can't write the dictated words, doe^ he know all the letters by name and 
sound? Thus, we follow through to pin|>oint the difficulty. 

Test No. 1 
WRITING LETTERS IN CONTEXT 

Teacher dictates the sentence slowly while 
the children write it. (It Is permi^^^ible to 
spell'-out occasional woj'ds* No^wgrds or 
letters shcjld be visibh^ ■or-on^th*d*t56ard at 
the time. ;:\ ' 

Form 1: The big yellow fox jurrips quickly 

over the sand intc \he zoo. 
For-,i 2: The big lazy girl was \kA quick to 

jump and fix the oven. 
Form 3: John was quick to fix every one 

of my big puzzles. 

Form 4: The black f ox jump s quic-kJy_.over • • . 

the wing of the lazy duck. 

Children who fail letters should be given letter 
mastery tests - 

If n high school student reads slow'ly, we .vatch to see if his lips or throat move during 
reading, if his eyes regress during reading. Is his, comprehpnsion adequate {Eight correct out of 
ten questions)? To .pinpoint the problem, a spelling test might be given, including a few high- 
level phonetic words. Does he miss words of high frequency that aren*t spelling demons (a key to 
visual memory)? Does he spell the phonetic words phonetically, not necessarily correctly (a key 
to phonic understandings)? Where does he score on the spelling test? Can the student quickly pick • 
from a long sentence the key words that carry the thinking (a key to knov/ledge of sentence 
structure)? Has he read very little In his life (a, key to habituation of the reading act)? The answer* 
to these questions will pinpoint the crucial steps that need to be attacked to improve reading speed. 
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Structuring the Observati on 

Time, cost, and energy ore iimlting factors. Also, diagnosis is to help teachers and 
learners to simplify, individualize, and promote the learning act. With this in mind, some 
criteria can guide the way to structure for observation. 

We try to measure: (1) with simple, inexpensive methods; (2) in groups wherever 
possible; (3) in as brief a time as possible; (4) v/ith as little labor as possible For teachers 
and children; (5) in a challenging and interesting format; (6) in a fo'm easily interpreted 
that leads directly to action; (7) with short sub-i'ests that can be given with immediate knowledge 
of results by teachers and students, used as motivators to learning. 

In diagnosing the vast majority of children, no expensive equipment or materials are 
really needed. 

Practically all tests of reading sub-skills can be measured in groups. The exceptions are 
orol reading, and actual word and letter pronunciations. 

By a little exploration of methods, time required can be greatly reduced. For instance: 
In measuring knowledge of syllabication, a two-minute test, immediately scored by the students, 
was found to be as effective in diagnosis as a test taking more than one hour to give and correct. 
(See Test No. 2) A ten-minute test of usage of five multi-meaning words is an effective measurement 
of flow-of-ideas. (See Test No. 3) One dictated sentence effectively screens ability to write 
letters in context. (See [est No. 4) These are a few examples. 
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Test No. 2 ' 
V 'i\ SYLLABICATION TEST 



InstrucHons: Teacher writes the words 
on the board but does 'not pronounce the 
words. Say, "Write the number of sylla- 
bles you think are ip each word," 
Examples: entertainment 4; 



1 • 1*1. 

Intermediate 


Advanced 


I * through 


• 1 . examination 


2. into 


chance 


3. rfivolution 


0. representative 


4. following 


4. national 


0. company 


5. pronounce _ 


6. straight 


6. understandlngly 


/♦ open 


/• ciassirication 


8. everything 


8. tablespoonful 


9. yourself 


?• coming 


10 Intprestinal V 


lO* maioritv 


Answer Key: 




1. 1 


1. 5 


2. 2 


2. 1 


3. 4 


3. 5 


4. 3 


4." 3 


5. 3 


5. 2 


6. 1 ^ 


6. 5 


7. 2 


7. . 5 


8. 4 


8.. 4 


9. . 2 


. 9. 2 


10. . 5 


10. 4 


Interpretation: 





10 correct is very^ood 
8 correct is borderline 
Below 8 needs help. 



Prepared by:. Dr. Mabel S, Clayton 
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Instructions: Using run^ show students thot 
often little words have many meonings. 
Let '^jtudonts give examples of different 
meanings of run. (Phrases ore sufficient: 
definitions are not needed,) Say, "Now, 
I wani to see how mony ^different meanings 
you con think, ofln ton minutes, fivery 
two minvtes I will say and writo a ntow word 
on the boord. Write os ma ny...'d i f fcGnt uses 
of each word as you can. Ready." Write 
the first word. Every two minutes, erase, / 
say and write a new word on the boord. 

Foi'm 2 . 



Form 1 
mo ke 
draw 
light 
out 
round 



line 

drive 

break 

over 

take 



Interpretation and Scorin g: Count the total 
number of dj fferenj- mecninas for all five words. 
Rank the, class from liighest to lowe:^t to knovv ; 
the relative standing of. students on the test. 
All wMI profit from classifying multi-meaning { 
words, but the lower third will need r.^ore 
preparation before attempting the multi-meaning ; 
word classification: more t.eaclier guidance. 



■ Test No. 4 - • 

HANDW'RrnNG TEST ' . 
— ' — ft 

(Use sentence in WRITING LETTER S IN CONTEXT : 
after that test has been given.) ■> j 

Instructions; - Write the sentence on the board. He! 
the children copy it three times. Then, have the i 
children write it as many rimes as possible in three ; . 
minutes. ' ■ 

Seeding: Judge the speed by the number of letters j 
v^tten in the last three minutes. Judge breakdov/!; 
under pressure in difference between copying and j 
speeded port of the test. ; 
Norms on Handwriting: j. 
Grade Letters/Minute Form Number/Letters'; 



■2 
3 
4 

.5 
6 



25 . 

35 - 
45 
55 
65 



2 
3 
4 



48 
44 
39 
■47 



Check on Rondwri ting Problems: 
Poor Letter -Formation . 

Uneven Size of Letters,-. 

.Soocina Uneven.. , 



Slant Irregulrl 
Speed Slow, |, 



Objecfiv i fy in MensurLmont of Needs 

Many teaching sifuntions^ using every-pupti response, can be devised td give teachers 
and learners precise knowledge of needs. No feacher time is required for. scoring papers^ and 
knowledge of results Is immediate. These are great advantages. What is meant by every-pupil 
response? Here are a few examples: (1) With ^tie fingers, or with five numbered cards, each 
child can show his choice of five possible answers, "Which of the five words means a Ifttle 
animal that flies at night?*^ "In which of the five countries listed and numbered on the board 

would you find ?" "Where in these four Shakespeare piqys will you find the following 

?" (2) Vv'ifh "S" and "CV cards the students can indicate whether two 

words or ideas are similar or opposite in meaning. (3) With "yes" - "no" cards, or by raising ihe 
right hand when in agreement, true-false items can be shown. (4) By sign symbols, the process 
needed to solve an arithmetic story problem can be indicated, giving extensive practice in a few 
minutes- The signs might be arms crossed horizontal ly-vertlcal ly for addition, -a horizontal arm 
for subtraction, a horizontal arm bracketed by two pointed fingers for division, the arms crossed 
diagonally for multiplication. (5) Children showing their answers on slates is onother method that 
is good and practical. Errors can be noticed and corrected immediately. 

Children can be moved up nearer the teacher if they are hesitant or tog busy getting their, 
answers from others. No criticism is made* In fact, thisris one way we all learn. Just say, "I wnnt 
to be sure you can see;" or "Come up closer so we can work together." Immediate varied assignments 
of constructive learning activities to suit needs can follow the observation or discovery time* 

Learners accept, enjoy, and respect this kind of activity. 

Practice Where Needed 

Learners are motivated to work to improve their "skills by an obvious demonstration of their 

needs. This is especially true if failure is valued and shown to be the true beginning of something 

J. ■ ' , 

better. The teacher says, "We know Just what to do now," Goals are set. Observable progress 

'J ' ■"~ 

townrd a goal gives satisfaction. Ease and entertainment become less important. 



Then, all we need are a few rules for practice, which musr olwoys be preceded by 
meaningful teaching. (1) Practice must be on material that will make an action automatic, 
(2) Practice must have meaning, meaning gives purpose to practice, (3) Practice, at first, 
must have diagnostic emphasis . (Eliminate error* Target in to practice on those things t^3 
child doesn't know, (4) Emphasize accuracy first , then speed . {5) Practice periods must be 
short and fairly frequent. (6) Practice must be lively, interesting, pleasant. (7) It must bp 
done under some pressure. (Time, competition, etc.) (8) MysT eliminate wasteful non-essential 
activity. (9) Best results are obtained under o smoll amount of emotion, (10) The things being 
practiced, must be apparent to the pupil s (11) Practice must be adjusted to individual differences. 
(12) It must require less and less supervision of the teacher as skill is developed. The pupil mu:,f 
assume responsibility, 

I wish to close with a word of caution about skills and their importance. Skills In readuig 
and thinking are essential to growth and progress through reading. On the other hand, skill 
improvement takes less and less time as growth through reading becomes possible. In the final 
analysis, it is the depth and breadth and true enjoyment of reading that Is of prime importance. 
Skills are the tools, but only the tools, that make oil the rest possible. 
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MEASURING THE UNMEASURABLE 

Huberta V. Randolph 
Salt* Lake City Public Schools 



It has been said of reading that the important thing is not whether a child can read 
but whether he does read. I agree that a skill not used is of little value. But our concern 
as teachers of reading has to exceed the use of skilli Er foyment, depth and breadth of 
reading, those facets of reading that contribute directly to effective living, should be our 
focus. 

Can we assume thu^ an Individucil who re jds enjoys reading? In reading u story, 
a poem, or a play does the reader get involved emotionally, identifying with the charocters 
and projecting himself into the situations? Enjoyment comes from living and feeling what one 
reads, relating personal experiences to those he is reading. 

Since reading deals with meaning, logically organized materials must be read with 
the mind. The reader must become intellectually involved. He must question, seeking in 
depth the author's meaning; he must compare and contrast ideas being read with what he 
already knows; he must evaluate in the light of ^- own experience. Reading in depth requires 
thinking while reading. 

Reading is a means of expanding experience. Through reading a wide variety of 
sources and exploring the different subject areas, the learner not only broadens his knowledge, 
but he vicariously lives new experiences. The more experience, either first hand or vicarious, 
that an individual has to bring to the printed page, the more personal meaning he takes from it. 
Breadth of reading gives foundation for greater depth of reading. 

If learning is defined as the developing and changing of behavior, can we expect to 
promote learning if we do not identify and specifically define those behaviors w^want children 
to learn? Dr, George Odiorne in his book. Management Decisions By Objectives, ^ states that 
any behavior that cannot be counted, measured, or described probably cannot be taught. 



Q eorQe Odiorne, Management Decisions By Obje ctives, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
yyC liffs, N. J,, 1969, page 27. 



Teachers oF reodtng, when asl<ed to list their Xjectivcib, place enjoyment and depth of 
reading as high priorities* Research has shown that there is a wide gap between what is stated 
as priorities and what is actually done in the classroom. Is this gap a result of our not having 
defined clearly the behaviors we wont to develop? 0 

For some time, a controversy has been going on between the humanists and the behaviorali'^ts 
over the use of behavioral objectives in the teaching of reading beyond the skill level , The humanists 
claims that many facets of reading such as enjoyment and appreciation are not quantifiable; hence, 
fUey cannot be measured. These facets cannot be measured objectively by means of linear 
measurement using pencil-paper tests and determining standard scores, means, norms and standard 
deviations. But if the validity of subjective measurement such as observation and surveys, is 
accepted, I believe we can identify some behaviors that indica^'e whether or not a child reads 
vvidef^' v/ith depth and for enjoyment. These behaviors' can be assessed through observation. I 
recognize that when we use the observation of overt responses as a means of measurement iUat we ore 
dealing with only a small part of what is going on when people respond to reading. The observable 
utterances and actions are only indicators of what is actually taking place and cannot be token as 
accurate, valid measures. The results of any measurement of human intelligence or behavior 
whether obtained from a standardized test or frc-r,; ,^he use of any other measuring instrument ore only 
estimates not precise measurements of the individual's performance or ability. 

In an attempt to identify behaviors that relate to performance beyond the use of skill, I 
asked: What does an individual who enjoys redding and who reads widely in depth do that is not 
done by one who doesn't exhibit these quaPffes? The behaviors listed are the ansvvers I arrived 
at in pursuing the question. This Is not a definitive list but only a beginning. The Individual will 
not do all these things, but he will do mony of them. 

The pup I reads at least one book a month of his own choosing. 

The puf>il of his own volition visits the library two or three times a week to browse and read. 
The pupils voluntarily visits a book store at least two or three times a month to browse or to 



purchase a book* 
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The pupll !i; buildliic? o poyionol library which includes a variety of selections. 

The pupil roods \)ooU "blorbs" and reviews. 

! "jne-'OiTth of hhe pupil's leisure time is spent in reading. 

T!ie pupil has a book^ a mccjozine, or some other reading mciericl accessible to read 
in case of o few spare minuses. 

When given a choice of activities such as seeing a film, listening to a recording, or 
reeding, the pupfl cliooses to »"ead. 

1 he pupil of his own vol\l'iot\ shares Ideos glear.ed from r:Jersonal reading wiHi his peers^. 
his teacher, or the libraricin. 

The pupil demonstrates a sensitivify to humon feelings and actions by relating what imppens 
in stories to similar sifuations in life and vice-versa. 
The pupil voluntaril;. shares ideas from different sources. 

The pupil shares Ideas from several different areas of reeding such as science, history, 
art, and literature. 

The pupil relates Ideas gleaned from personal reading to topics being discussed by comparing 

and contrasting, by drawing inferences and conclusions, making predictions, and evalucfing. 

A four-point scale of measurement to determine the frequency of occurrence of the 
behaviors Is suggested. This gives a range from no occurrence to frequent occurrence. It is the 
frequency of occurrence that measures the performance. 

Enjoyment, breadth, and depth of reading should be priorities in every list of reading 
objectives. Behaviors, exhibiting these qualities, con be Identified and measured through 
observation. The results are good Indicators of our success. These behaviors, if opportunities ore 
provided for their development, will be exhibited early in the child's educational experience and 
will become more apparent as the child matures. The individual who enjoys reading, who reads 
widely and with depth will not only read but will use reading as a means of enhancing llvinn. 



Table I. ObservoHon Sheot To Determine the Frequency of Occurrence 

of Behaviors Evli'bitin^ Enjoyment Depth and Breadth of Reading. 



Behaviors 


Has 

Nover 

Occurred 


j Occurred 
Once or 
Twice 


Occurred 
Occasional ly 


Occurrec 
Frequent' 


The pupil reads at least one book o month of 
his ov/n choosing. 










The pupil of his own volition visits ^he library 
two or three times a week \o browse and read. 











The pupil voluntarily visits u !>ool< store at 
least two or three times a month to browse or 
purchffse a book. 










The pupil is building a pcr-son-il library which 1 
includes a variety of selections. 


- — ■ — - 








The pupil reads book "blurbs" ar)c\ reviews. 










One-fourth of the pupil's leisure time Is spent 
in reading. 










The pupil has a book, a magazine, or some 
other reading materiol accessii 'le to rend in 
case of a few spore minutes. 










When given a choice of activities such as 
seeing a film, listening to n recording, or 
reading, the pupil chooses to read. 










The pupil of his own volition shares ideos 
gleaned from personal rending with his peers, 
his teacher, or the librarian. 










The pupil demonstrates a setisitivity to humon 
feeling and actions by relating what happens 
in stories to similar situations in life and vice- 
versa. 






■ 




The pupil voluntarily shares Ideas from several 
different sources. 










The pupil shares ideas from several different 
areas of reading such as science, history, art, or 

literature. 










The pupil relates ideas gleaned from persono! 
reading to topic being discussed by comparing 
and controsting, drawing conclusions or 
pn^^" inferences, making predictions or evaluating. 








t'.i 

'1 

?1 



1 
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• DETERMINING THE SIZE BEFORR TRYING IT ON FOR FIT 

i ' ■ , - 

Morris L, Mower and Gail Johnson 
Utah Siofe University 

HI I Come on in. Welcome to our sixth grade class. Before going' home- after school, 
I have been spending a few minutes preparing the materia! for a lesson In health. The unit is 
entitled, "How Has Man Fought Disease?" One of the things I have been doing is computing 
the readability level of this chapter. I want to know whether my sixth grade students can read 
it« Let me outline what this determining of the readability level entails. 

I have been using the Dale-Chall Readability Formula. First, I count off a hundred 
,word sample. Second, I determine the number of sentences In the sample. Third, I determine 
the number of unfamiliar words using the Dale List of 3,000 Familiar Words* Fourth, I compute 
the raw score; and'fffth, I convert the raw score to the readability level. Now there are other 
readability formulas that could have been used. I'll explain later the reason for using this 

particular formula. " ; , 

' In the first sample' from this chapter, the basic dqta ls: *1) the. number of words, is .1 20; 
because it was necessary to finish the sentence in which the one-hundredth word occurred. 
2) there ere ten sentences. 3) there are 17 words not on t.he Dale List. 4) the average sentence 
length is 12 words, 5) the raw score obtained from the Table utilizing the average sentence length 
and the number of words not on the Dale List is 6,92. 6) the readability of raw score of 6.92 is 
seventh - eighth grade. Keep in mind this book was written for sixth graders. 

• " The. second sample turned out to have a readability level of ninth - tenth grade. The third 
sample also figured out to be ninth - tenth grade level and the fourth sample turned out to be 
seventh - eighth grade level. That presents a problem. .1 simply can't put on. the board, "Read the 
chapter and answer the questions at the end" because I know from the results of the Informal Reading 

. . Invenfory'there are" some students who simply cannot read this material. There are students in my; 

-l^Q^^-grade class who .1 know cannot read, at the seventh or eighth or ninth or^tenth grade level. 



Some cannof even read third grade level material^ but I do have about five children In my sixth 
grade who con read this chapter effectively, but 25 children cannot. Therefore, 1 must provide 
some alternative routes of instruction for the rest. 

Now to answer why the Dale-Chall Formula for predicting readability was used. I used 
the short form and In the process of using this Formula I had to underline the unfamiliar words in* 
the text. I did this in th^tfeacher^s edition • Those words that may be unfamiliar to some students 
are already identified. Undoutedly, some of these words whicli have been underlined as unfamiliar 
will indeed be familiar or they may be in the speaking vocabulary but not in the reading vocabulary 
of some students. If this fs the case, then let us consider these as special vocabulary words. The 
approach for mastery of them could be by such means as flashcards, presenting them as sight v/ords, 
working with prefixes, suffixes, and root words for getting the pronunciation and appropriate meanings 
The student will determine which words he does not know and work on them. The real test will come 
when he reads the chapter. Because I, as the teacher, think the information in this chapter is 
Important for all the students to know, another alternative would be to record this chapter on a 
cassette recorder. Those students who need to listen and read along will be able to get the 
information that way. The recording will have: 1) the objectives of studying this chapter in the 
form of six questions to answer. This serves as a guide for the student to follow and gives c purpose 
for studying, 2) the eight pages of written material, followed by 3) five Check- Yourself 
Questions, and 4) the two special re^search topics. Those few students in the class who need this 
type of help moy play the tape as many times as necessary and there will be no trace of voice 
inflection Indicating teacher's irritation or impatience should the student need ten repetitions of the 
tape. The reason for having them read this lesson was that they would be able to get the concept 
expressed by the writers of the textbook. Through this additional help, the teacher will be able to 
*'more nearly assure that the desired understandings are more nearly obtained by all the students. 



The ^eache^ edition certainly has taken on a new look and has two very valuable additions. 
1) the readability level has been determined for the textbook material, and 2) the possible 
unfamiliar words have been identified. In my opinion this is a very good health book for sixth 
grade boys and girls. It is just too bad that most of my kids can't read it. The reading level is 
from the seventh to the tenth grade level in this chapter which is very typical of many content area 
books. A teacher needs to determine the readability level of all of the content material used in his 
dosses. If you feel you do not have time to do all this yourself, you can teach boys and girls to 
help.. — If you would tike to learn how to use this formula^.^ive us' a call or write us a note, and we 
will be glad to help you. You could learn to do it in about thirty minutes. It has been nice to 
have you visit. If we hurry we can still get out of here before four o^clock. 
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EVALUATING READINESS FOR READING 

Darlene Ball 
Salf Lake Cify Schools 

Until a few years ago, a widely accepted belief was that children must reach a mental 
age of approximately six and one-half years to succeed in beginning reading. The ability to 
begin reading was thought to be part of an unfolding developmental cycle, one which was 
dependent primarily upon maturation, and which could not be hurried. Time and experience have 
shown that children con learn to read much earlier than was commonly believed. Indeed, some 
children who are exposed to television, learning games, travel^ books^ helpful older children 
and Interested adults come to kindergarten already beginning to read. 

As early as 1936, Arthur I. Gates and Guy Bond concluded from their research, that 
"the optimum time of beginning reading is not entirely dependent upon the nature of the child 
himself, but it is in a large measure determined by the nature of the reading program.^ A number 
of well-publicized experiments have shown that children can be taught to read at three, and it has 
become somewhat fashionable to soy that the earlier a child is tought to read, the easier it is for 
him to learn. While this statement contains an element of truth, it cannot be applied uniformly to 
children any more than can the previous generalization that successful reading requires a mental age 
of six and one-half. 

Many children are ready to read in kindergarten, but eacK child should be evaluated 
individually by his teacher to determine his readiness for reading. Along with this assessment, which 
goes on both formally and informally, the teacher should have a definite program for making certain 
that children are taught the necessary skills. 



Arthur I. Gates and Guy Bond, "Reading Readiness: A Study of Factors Determining Success 
. and Failure in Beginning Reading," Teachers College Record, XXXVII, May, 1936, p. 680. 



Informally, the teacher can determine if the child reads his own name, and If he recognizes 
the names of several other children in the class. Does he know the names of at least half the letters 
of the alphabet? Does he know the sounds associated with the letters? Does he show an interest in 
the books around the room, and v/lll he listen to a story read by an adult? Paper and pencils should 
be freely available in the klnciergarten classroom, as some children come to reading through copying 
words/ asking for h'=^lp with spelling, and beginning to read what they have written, ^oes the child 
have this interest? 

Oral language facility and adequote motor and perceptual skills contribute to more effective 
learning. Orai language can be assessed as the teacher listens to children talk to each other, as 
opportunities are provided for discussion and description, and as stories are retold. Much can be 
learned from observation about a child's gross motor behavior and his visual and auditory perception, 
but use of a check list enables a teacher to make an assessment in several areas, as well as to pinpoint 
weaknesses for additional practice. The schedule which follows is useful for this purpose* 
MOTOR AND PERCEPTUAL SKILLS CHECK LIST 

Name 
School 
Teacher 

Identifies body parts: 
Touch head 
Touch toes 
Touch eyes 
Touch shoulders 
Touch ankles 
^ Touch elbows 



Check When 
Pupil Has Skill 



Check When 
Pupil Has Skill 

I 

Gross Motor Coordinai'Ion; I 

I 

Hop on right foot (4 hops) I 



Hop on left foot (4 hops) 



Skip 

I 

Walk a straight line (8') , 



Walk balance board (6' x 8" high) 



Walk backward 10 steps 



Step over yardsMck (child's knee height) 



Go under yardstick (2" below child's shoulder) 

I 

Visual Perception: ' 



Match single forms for shape and color 
(square, circle, triangle, rectangle) 


i 

1 


Match shape pattern by sight (4 shapes) 


1 


Match shape pattern from memory (3 shapes) 


1 
1 


1 

Draw shape pattern (3 shapes by sight) 1 


1 

Draw shape pattern (2 shapes from memory) 1 


Pick out all the blue beads (5-10 of 30) 


1 


Match bead pattern (12 beads) 


1 


Show 4 small objects, cover 1 . ^'Which one did 1 hide?" 


1 



1 
I 
I 



f 
i 



ERIC 
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Check When 
Pupil Has Skill 



Auditory Perce pHon; 

Count .the number of claps: (Back turned) 

Two 
Five 

Three ^ _^ j* I 

Which sound is higher: (Hum or whistle two tones. 

Repeat three times, vary order) j 

Do these v/ords sound exactly alike ; 

pen - pen 
fit - fat 
run - ran 
lot - lot 
bad - dad 
cut - cup 
him - hum 
sat - sat 
pot - cot 
jam - jag 

j» 

Clap the poftern you bear: 



Repeat these numbers: (One second interval) 

8- 3 
5-2-7 

9- 6-1-4 



\ , I Check When 

Spatial P ercepHon : jPupil Has Skill 

i 

^u{"jhe green bfocl: if) front of the red block • 1 

I 

Put the red block on top of the green block. 



Put the green block beside the red block • 

The green bSock is the red block, (by, beside) 

The red block is the green block, (under, below) 

Tactile Perception: 

Show six objectSj, put in paper bag. Return object to bag after 
each identification. 



Find the one that is rough. (Sandpaper) 







Find the block, 


1 


Find the plastic lid, ' 




T 


Find the peg, 


f 


Find the triangle ^ 




i 

Find the penny. (Give to child) J 




The interrelatedness of reading readiness and 


early reading instruction is summarized 


by Dolores Durkin: 




. c * . The answer to 'v/hen to begin' will be 


affected by the kinds cf reeding that can 


be made available to children . c . A child's 


readiness to read is a reflection not only 



of his own capacities and interests, but also of the degree to which a school's instruction 

is able to accommodate both . . . Most kindergarten or first grade children are probably 

neither totally u...-'ndy nor ^eady to begin to read . . . What these varied capabilities 

suggest, quite obviously, is the need for both" schools and reading specialists to give 

increased attention fo finding those instructional forms that provide the best match for 

2 

the capacities and interests of ihe children to be taught. 



'^Dolores Durkin, Teaching Them to Read, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1970, p. 43. 



INSTANT ERROR DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 

Ethna R, Reid 
Exemplary Center For Reading Instruction 

When a r. issroom teochei diagnoses incorrect responses of pupils in reading and prescribes 
activities to correct tliese responses, he produces more accurate readers^ Diagnosis and 
prescription, however, should be a parf of the daily reading fesson and not merely an occasional 
formal activity. 

Since diagnosis is the identification of an incorrect reading response and the f:>ossible vord 
recognition skills which are lacking to produce the incorrect response, a diagnosis checklist can 
save time for teachers. The sample diagnosis checklist included here can be revised by teachers to 
IncluGe those skills taught by the teacher and/or reading programs he uses* (See Table I). Skill 
deficiencies, then, based on a tally of errors from the diagnosis checklist, are quite obvious. 
Activities to teach the missing skills are then prescribed. 

y' . IA&LE I. Analysis of Reading Errors 















Mispronunciations ^ 


Phonics 


Word Structure 


Oriier 


Initial consonants - t 


Medial consonants | 


Flnai consonants 


JB lends 


■» 

m 

a 
o 

A 


' Schwa 1 


Short vowels 


Long vowels 


Diphthongs 


Vowel + r 


Lonq and short oo 


Vowel + w or 1 


Vowel teams 


Homophones 


1 Plurals 


i Inflectional forms 


( Pre fixes 


Suffixes 


Compound v/ords 


Syl labication 


1 Contractions 


Possessives 


Reversals 


Substitutions (context) 


Familiar forms j 


impulsive guesses 


1 Sight word 






Omissions I 


Repetitions - , 


Insertions 


Mispronunciations 


































































































































































































IC 

































































Many feachers prescribe acHvities affer error types are recorded for a pupil, for a day, 
several days, or a week's Hme, Diagnosis and prescription can also be an "insfant" process. 
Following is one method a teacher might use to diagnose and prescribe inslcntly for a pupil who 
makes errors in his oral reading. 

Step 1. Write the word that 6 student does not read correctly on two oak tag flosh 

cards (3" x 4"). Write it also on the student's record card. On the record card 
write whet he said for what he should have said. 

Case 1 ' Case 2 Case 3 Case 4 



Step 2. 



Step 3. 



Step 4. 



Step 5. 



ERIC 



sniff 1 sniff 




sniff 


sniff 





RC-Nip/sniff RC-Nip/sniff RC-Nip/sniff RC-Nip/sniff 
Ask the student to read the word from one of the flash cards. 



sniff 




sniff 




sniff 




sniff 



If he pronounces the word correctly, do not go through more step:. Give him one 
card. Add one card to his set of cards at school to review with him daily. 
If he mispronounces the word the second time, record the word he said for what he 
should have said on the student's record card. 

RC-snoff/sniff RC-Nip/sniff: RC-snaff/sniff sniff/cniff 

(That's correct!) 

If it is a sight word and he mispronounces it the second time, tell him the word. 
Have him pronounce It re'peatedly. Use it in sentences for him. Ask him questions 
about the word to elicit his understanding of its meaning. Ask for multiple correct 
responses of the word for ten seconds. If the word can be obtained from the context 



of the sentence, ask the pupil to read the sentence again and discuss its meaning. 
"Give him one card. Add one card to his set of cards at school to review with him 
daily. Do not go through more steps. 
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Step 6. 



Step 7 . 



Step 8 



Step 9. 



Step 10. 
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If he mispronounces the word the second time, and it's r.ot a sight v/ord, ask him to 
sound it our if he has learned the sounds previously ^ Prompt him to recall sounds^ 
s-n-o-f/ n-i-f/ s-n-a-f/ (Not needed) 

s-n-I-f s-n-i-f S'-n-i-f 

If he Is ur^able to sound out the word independently, put each sound of the word that 
was mifsed (e.g. initial consonant, blend^ vowel) on a separate card. ..If the err< * 
is in vowel discrimlnotion; p>jt the vowei that was said and the one that should have 
been said on separate cards. (Only do this if the substituted vowel has not been 
previously taught, do not make a card for it.) 

13 



(Not needed) 



Have the student reproduce the sounds in isolation from the cards until he says the 
sounds correctly. 

On cards write words he has learned previously which contain the same sounds he 

\ ■ 

is reviewing to check the maintenance of the sound. Have him identify the key 
sound being reviewed in these words. 



in 



(none) 



in 



(Not needed) 



pin- 



pin j pan 



tin 



tin 



tan 



sit 



sit 



sat 



Write on cards words ie has not been introduced to which contain previously 
learned sounds and sounds being reviewed to check transfer. 

snap I I Sid j pad j (Not needed) 



pit 1 



snip 
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lit 



pi I 



tam 



dad 



Write the woid mispi onouMcod in senl-onces Tor the shjdeni to read, 
(Use on!y v/ords lerirned previously ftT sentences,) 
For the first 3 cnse^: 

An]'] c.rin sntff, 

5iim C '.:!': sniff, 

Ni|> can srw f f . 

Nip sni ffs. 

Nip tJMi'i I ''i'.j sni ft . 

Can Nip sni IT? 

Did Nip sniff iim? ^ 

Sni ^^f the mint . 
Ask questions obout the moonir;;js of the word. * ^ 

Have the student read I he word cord to you until he con read ]\ wfth ease. 
He will practice the word alone os well as with other v/ords which have gone 
throuph these steps* 

r snIFf j [i^'^^' i [_£nirF { (Not needed) 

Diagnosis and prescription for errors In comprehension and study skills can also 
be Instant, 
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KEEP IT SIMPLE! 

Maurine Jones 
Ukjli Sysl-em Approach To Individualized .Learning 

So you v/anl- t*o find a way of keeping frock oF learners and keeping your sanity at the 
same time! Thai is certainly a worthy objective — on target and cognizant oF reality! The 
dilemma is, of course, finding a way to do both. 

If '-^lere were one best way, record keeping or keeping track of learners would be simple! 
But the foci- is that there ore many ways and you best know your own unique ieeds. Whichever 
v/a'y you ac^apt o. adopt, whatever tailoring you do' to meet the needs of your learners ar.J 
yourself as the teacher, you still will be looking for certain ingredients. •* 

First, determine the skills, concepts or behaviors you think learners should master to reac 
the end gooL Yod wMI be defining reading as you itemize these skills or concepts. 

Find them in: 

o» your head 

b» teacher textbooks 

c. curriculum guides 

. d. project publications 

List the major categories, (i.e.. Main Idea, Noting Detail, etc.) 

Under each major category: 

a. List thfe skills in sequential order so that "building blocks" are 
established. A building block constitutes what must be learned 
rs a foundation for the next learning- 

Secondly, determine what is the maximum number of discrete items that could be 

realistically recorded a^nd maintained. 

Screen the list by determining: 

a. your time constroints 
% b.. any assistance you might have such as aides, volunteers, etc. : 
c, pupil independence to keep his own record 

Remember the key! KEEP IT SIMPLE! - — 



Third, defernine the nieasuvemenf (performance objective) which will allow you fo know 
whether or not the learner has mastered the skill, the concept or the behavior. 
Note what the student perfoimance will be: 
What will he learn? 



a. 
.c. 



How will he do it? 
How wel I v/i II he do it? 



You now have the ingredients for a record and a way of keeping track of learners. This 
record is really a retrieval system because it will allow you to "retrieve" information about iho 
learner as you l<eep track of what he has mastered. 

Chart the retrieval system by listing the names of the pupMs down one side of the paper. 
Across the top of the paper list the skills, concepts or behaviors to be mastered. It will look 
something like this: _ 





Skill , concept or 
behavior 


Skill, concept or 
behavior 


Skill, concept or 
behavior 


Skill, concept or 
behavior 


1 


















Name 




























Name 




























Name 




























Name 





























As the student demonstrated mastery of a particular ski If or concept (according to specification^ 
of the performance 6b|ecfive: WHAT, HOW, ,HOW WELL) put a check or ha*h mark in the square by ! 
his name. Your retrieval system Is now operational and you are on your way! Because what you* did • 
was to: • • , j 

1. . De '"^ what skills or concepts were to be learned. . j.. 

2, Determine v/hich skills or concepts needed to be recorded (thereby keeping the I 
list manogeabfe and workable !) | 

O ^ 3. Decide what the performance of learners should be to measure mastery* 



And fransiated info educafion jargon, you now have: 

1 . A continuum of skills, concepts or behaviors. 

2. The critical skill minlmums. 

3. Performance or behavioral objectives. 

BUT the important thing is that you have a retrieval system v^hich will help you keep 
track of the continuous progress of learners. One that is simple. One that you can manage 
effectively and efficiently] 'ir^ 

Now if you want to get extra mileage out of this retrieval system, you can take 
another step. 

First, number eacff skill on the continuum. 

By numbering the skills you are setting up a code v/hich will: 

a. be marked on curriculum materials 

b. be marked on testing materials 

c. be the index or device for filing and organizing your teaching aids. 
The chart now has an added dimension. It looks like this: 















00 










1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 










Name 






















Nome 






















Name 






















Name 























Second^ v^cllect your teaching aids together* 

This means you will gather: 

games 
charts 
worksheets 
pictures, etc. 
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b. 
c. 
d. 




Third, determine whicli fnatorials are better designed to test a specific skill or whether 
they are practice materials and help to teach a specific skiK- 
Separate them Into; 

a, materials for testing 

b. materials for practice^ drill. 

Fourth, check the retrieval system and mark the materials with the corresponding number 
on the retrieval system, 

Mark all the materials that relate to a particular skill with the identical number of that 
skill as it appears on the relrieval system. 

Keep the two kinds of materials in separate files: 

a. one coniposed of testing materials 

b. one composed of practice materials 

By now you can see that you have actually ''retrieved" and organized your own teaching 
materials and aids. Everything you have relating to one skill is now together. You have a simple 
and practical system because you have established tv/o files: a testing file and a file with practice 
materials. 

In educational jargon you have materials immediately accessible to: 
1 *■ diagnose learner needs via pertinent tests 

2. prescribe appropriate learning experiences from alternative practice materials 
Moreover, this accessibility makes it possible for you or aides or students to locate, use and 
replace materials with a minimum of effort and a maximum of efficiency. The potential to group, 
regroup as^^y^ j diagnose and prescribe for learners Is the result of: 

1. , Having a retrieval system that graphically shows who. needs whalv v/here they 

have been and where they are going. 
2* . Ha^ng materials organized and coded (numbered); therefore, making it 

possiblejo have alternant and appropriate learning experiences available 

and maintainable. 



A retrieval system provides a profile of the learner's progress along a continuum of skills, 
concepts or behaviors. It gives the feedback necessary for you to make educational decisions. 
When you code (number) your materials to correspond with the retrieval system, you are facilitating 
the diagnostic and prescriptive process. 

Since you are the decision maker in your classroom, you are responsible for expediting 
learning. A coded retrieval system adds up to a way of keeping up with as well as track of 
learners. You will be devising your own retrieval system as you find your way of keeping records. 
Remember the key, KEEP IT SIMPLE! Because keeping the retrieval system simple adds up to keeping 
your sanity. 



APPENDIX: TESTS 



Lowell D. Oswald 



Salf Lake City Public Schools 
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The following tests (pp. 54-92) are deleted due to copyright restrictions: 



Letter Recognition Inventory A 

Letter Recognition Inventory Sheet A 

Basic Noun Word-Picture Test B 

Basic Noun Word-Picturd Record Sheet B 

Basic Noun Word Testae 

Basic Noun Word Reco rd Sheet 

Phor.ics Inventory D 

Special Directions Card D 

RX Phonics Inventory Test Words 

Phonics Inventory Booklet D 

Basic Sight Word Test E 

Basic Sight Word Record Sheet 



All of the above were published by Psychotechnics, Inc., Glenview, 111. 1971 
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